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RACE PREJUDICE. 



It is marvelous to see the bland and benign unconsciousness 
with which high religious culture contradicts itself. " We think," 
says the Atalanta " Christian Index," " that the race line is provi- 
dential, and that Providence intended that it should be perpet- 
uated." 

"Should be perpetuated!" cries the New York "Independ- 
ent." " But it has not been perpetuated. It has been broken 
down." 

When? Where? How? 

In another paragraph in the self-same column, arguing very 
fairly against a law prohibiting the intermarriage of the two races, 
the " Independent " says, " If left to themselves without law on 
the subject, they will very seldom intermarry. The occasional 
and very rare exception to this remark would do the body-politic 
no harm." 

How can a race line be considered broken down so long as two 
races living in one community, in political unity and Christian 
fellowship, will, if left to themselves, very seldom intermarry — so 
seldom that intermarriage is the " very rare exception ? " What 
prevents intermarriage but the color line ; race prejudice ? 

The Rev. W. Hayne Leavell, who was born and reared in the 
South, who is a Congregationalist, and eager to see Congregational 
institutions wax strong in the South, is discontented with the 
policy adopted by the Home Missionary Society and the American 
Missionary Association. They, it would seem, have decided that 
they will not recognize the existence of so unchristian a thing as 
caste, race prejudice ; therefore, all the churches which they will 
aid at the South must be open to black and white, without distinc- 
tion. They will have mixed churches or none. They accept the 
"Independent's " statement that the race line has not been pcrpet- 
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uated ; that it has been broken down. Like Sam Weller, they cast 
their eyes as far heavenward as to the ceiling and see no such line. 

Very well, says Mr. Leavell, then we must not hope for a suc- 
cessful propagation of our denominational principles among the 
ruling classes of the South, for they will not enter into church 
relations with the colored people. After churches are separately 
organized, and while they are separately maintained, they will 
recognize each other as Christian churches, and will affiliate in 
associations and conventions ; but they draw the line at church 
relations. However unrighteous, says Mr. Leavell, this is a stub- 
bora fact, and any one who has good knowledge of the Southern 
character will know that it is to remain as stubborn for all time to 
come. 

But what becomes of the statement that the race line is broken 
down ? Mr. Leavell evidently does not think that race prejudice 
has ceased to exist because the missionary societies refuse to recog- 
nize it, or that the color line has faded out because the Christian 
statesman affirms that it is not there. Things are — entirely apart 
from our recognition of them. 

The Rev. B. W. Pond, of Palls Church, Virginia, confirms 
Mr. Leavell's view, from the indications in his vicinity. He pre- 
dicts that the proposed mixed Congregational churches will fail — 
not more from caste spirit than from legitimate social instincts. 
The Congregational church in his vicinity was organized of North- 
ern elements of the most thorough-going Northern antislavery sen- 
timents. It has always held open doors to all, irrespective of race, 
color, or previous condition of servitude. It has repeatedly ex- 
tended cordial invitations to the colored people. Its members, in 
their private relations and standing with the colored population, 
are held in the highest esteem, and there is the least in the world 
of any airs or invidious discriminations against the colored or the 
poor. All is as free and gracious as spring water. Do they come ? 
asks Mr. Pond. Not one, so long as there are colored churches in 
the town. 

Black men of large means and first-rate business talents, he 
affirms, are not wanting, but all the temptations of gain do not 
bring them and white men into partnership relations. If Con- 
gregationalism, with all the other problems on its hands, has this 
also of joining together that which apparently God hath separated, 
then indeed he thinks it has its hands full. 
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So then it seems the race prejudice is not all on one side. The 
color line is as distinct for the blacks as it is for the whites. The 
colored people have as strong an objection to mingling with their 
Caucasian brethren as the Caucasians have to mingling with the 
Africans. Yet the eyes of the religions editor are so little trained 
to seeing, that, having drawn from his own breast the inference 
that race lines ought to be broken down, he refuses to see that his 
feet are entangled in them on every side, but lifts his eyes to 
heaven and affirms that race lines have ceased to be. 

Mr. Pond, with his " legitimate social instincts " is nearer the 
scientific truth than Mr. Leavell, with his possibly "unrighteous 
fact." It is not an unrighteous fact. It is an ethnological fact, 
utterly without moral quality. The old question, put in abolition 
days, " Do you want your daughter to marry a nigger ? " was im- 
pertinent, irrelevant, ignorant. A " nigger's " marriage had noth- 
ing whatever to do with a " nigger's " freedom. The question was 
of political and personal liberty, not of social status. But when 
we come to this question of mixed churches, we come plumply 
and squarely upon the question of " marrying a nigger," and that, 
with all due respect be it said, is not a question with which the 
missionary societies have anything to do. It is for the missionary 
societies to help the Caucasian and the Ethiopian on and up to the 
highest character possible to each. It is no part of the business 
of the missionary societies to make the Ethiopian and the Cau- 
casian one. It is wicked for the white man to enslave the black 
man, but it is not wicked for him to prefer a church com- 
posed chiefly of white people to a church composed chiefly of 
black people. It is wicked for the black man to cheat and murder 
the white man, but it is not wicked for him to choose teachers 
and preachers of his own color. The North may maintain that it 
is. The missionary societies may insist that it shall be, but the 
fact is not altered by our refusing to recognize it. The mission 
societies can just as easily change the Southern blacks into 
Southern whites as they can change the heart of the Southern 
white into an acceptance of social unity with the Southern black, 
or the Southern black with the Southern white. It is not a 
question of superiority or of inferiority, of right or wrong, of 
Christianity or paganism. The negro is superior to the white in 
some respects. In all respects much of his inferiority is doubt- 
less due to his longer apprenticeship at barbarism, his longer ser- 
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vitude to degradation. If he is ever to be raised it is to be by 
education of himself ; not by a crusade at the North against race 
prejudice at the South. It is just as Christian to gather the 
blacks in one church and the whites in another as it is to gather 
the blacks in one family and the whites in another. 

If the races are providential, the race line is providential. If 
it is God who made the white man white and the black man 
black, it is God who made each choose to consort with his own. 
To say that Providence intended the race line to be perpetuated 
is not to lay to Providence the bondage,' injustice, and anguish 
which have attended its perpetuation. It is abundantly worth 
while to throw life and treasure and national existence into the 
resolution that no human being shall be enslaved. It is better to 
die a thousand deaths than to do this great wrong against man 
and sin against God. But it is not worth while to put even the 
contents of one contribution box into an attempt to secure by ex- 
ternal pressure what is much better left to the working of natural 
cause, the adjustment of social relations. It is kicking against the 
pricks where there is no occasion to kick at all. 

No one man or one age can see the outcome of the large move- 
ment of all the ages. Whether, or how long, the race line is to be 
perpetuated we do not know. We do know that it exists. Thus 
far, it is not the separation of the races, but the intermingling of 
the races that has brought disaster. Greed, violence, cruelty forced 
the African and the American race into close contiguity, and such 
vials of wrath have been poured upon this nation in consequence 
that we might well have learned the lesson not only that God. hath 
made all the races of one blood, but also that he had determined 
the bounds of their habitations, and that we cannot break those 
bounds with impunity. What is to be the final result, no man 
knows. We hope that God will yet make the wickedness of man 
to praise him ; that this rapacious and bloody crashing and crush- 
ing together of the two races will yet be a blessing to both, after 
the woe and the curse have done their work. But while the great 
drama moves on with its long pain and its short, rapturous paeans, 
hardly affected by any single human effort, the chief help that each 
individual can lend is to preserve, clear and clean and tonic, his 
own little atmosphere of sound reason, just judgment, true sight. 
God alone sees the end from the beginning. We can hardly see 
an inch ahead ; but if we see that inch, it is as good as a mile to 
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prevent us from hitting our heads. The religious authorities may 
be wise or foolish. They are just as likely to be foolish as wise, 
but God has often chosen the foolish things of the world to con- 
found the wise. The missionary societies may act with or against 
the Divine purposes, but the Divine purposes are not baffled. Mr. 
Leavell is right and calm ; right most of all in his calmness. It 
is not indispensable to found Congregational churches among the 
ruling classes of the South. I believe in the Congregational 
Church myself, because it comes the nearest to being no church at 
all, and therefore interposes the least obstructive machinery between 
man and his Maker. It recognizes Christ as the all in all, and 
thus most resembles the church which he founded. But if the 
Congregational societies think they must preach ethnological 
empiricism as religious duty, why — still, God is great. The colored 
race will assimilate some Gospel. The white race will reject the 
empiricism ; but Presbyterianism and Episcopacy and Methodism 
and even Roman Catholicism are vital with Christian truth — good 
half-way houses to Congregationalism and the true Greek ortho- 
doxy of the original Christian Church. Nor will it be bad disci- 
pline for the Congregationalists to tarry in Jericho until their 
beards be grown, and they have learned that while we have the 
right and are under obligation to demand in the South absolute 
political equality and civil rights for all, we have no right what- 
ever to meddle with the social relations or the ecclesiastical affini- 
ties in the South ; that we might just as reasonably refuse to help 
educate their ignorant mass unless the white will wear a three- 
cornered hat instead of a Derby, as refuse it unless the white and 
black will go to the same church ; that, in short, the pigments of 
Providence are not obliterated because we stubbornly prove our- 
selves to be color-blind. 

Gail Hamilton. 



